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women's garments, and various other purposes. In
Panama this bark cloth is used for making the weird
costumes worn by the devil-dancers during their
ceremonies. It was, I believe, in use by the Incan
and pre-Incan races; and bark-cloth wrappings
and garments, often beautifully dyed or painted, are
frequently found in the ancient graves of these
people.
There are other economic plants which are worth
mentioning. The most important among these are
the following:
PITA. The plant resembles a large pineapple and
reaches a height of eight feet or more. The leaves,
which are long and blade-like, are beaten and the
pulp separated from the fibres, which are very-
strong and durable.   These are used for making
nets, fish-lines, bow-strings, etc.   It is also culti-
vated, when it grows much larger than when wild,
CHAMBIRA (Palm). A large palm-tree with fib-
rous leaves from which the Indians obtain a soft
tough "wool," as it is called, which is durable and
lasts for a long time*   By removing the winter
covering of the old leaves, the fibre known as
"chambira wool" is obtained.  The young leaves,
entire, were used by the Zaparo Indians for making
knotless hammocks, famous in the Oriente. The
"wool" itself is spun into thread and is woven into
fish-nets, etc. The wood is of little use and is so full
of spines that it is very hard to work.
TARAPUTU (Palm). A tall palm with no spines.